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SMOKY ATMOSPHERE AND INDIAN SUMMER. 

The following remarks of the editor respecting the origin of the 
smoke, which is so abundant in the atmosphere at particular 
seasons, aud also upon the phenomenon called Indian summer, 
were originally published in the Iris. 

The smoky state of the atmosphere in spring and autumn isa 
phenomenon, which is very generally observed; and we believe 
that it is no less generally supposed to result from the extensive 
burnings which prevail at those seasons. These, we have no 
doubt, often contribute to its production ; but, from our limited 
observation, we are convinced, that they are not the only, nor 
indeed the principal, cause of the phenomenon. We were led to 
this conclusion by observing that the number of smoky days and 
the density of the smoke have not usually been greatest in those 
years in which burnings have been known to be most extensive. 
From this circumstance we were in.Jluced to suspect that smoke 
is produced in some way independent of combustion, and we 
have been confirmed in this opinion by several concurring cir- 
cumstances. 

We have observed that the number of smoky days has been 
greatest and the smoke most dense after our warmest and most 
productive summers, and about the time when the natural decay 
of the foliage of the trees and other luxuriant vegetation is most 
rapid. Hence we are led to conclude that the atmosphere pos- 
sesses a solvent power, by which it is capable of raising and 
supporting the minute particles of decaying leaves and plants 
without the aid of a greater degree of heat than is necessary for 
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producing a rapid decomposition. This solution goes on insensi- 
bly, until the atmosphere becomes loaded with the effluvia, or 
until some atmospheric change takes place to condense it, when 
it becomes visble in the form of smoke. This process, though 
slower and less obvious, is perfectly analogous to that by which 
smoke is produced from'fires. ‘The smoke of our fires is made up 
of the particles of the fuel which escape combustion, and are 
taken up by the atmosphere. Hence, smoke is net properly a 
product of combustion, but a defect of it. When the combustible 
becomes separated into pariicles by the action of heat, and the 
heat is not sufficiently intense to consume them, or when some of 
these particles are so surrounded by the gaseous products of the 
combustion as to prevent the access of oxygen, they are carried up 
in the ascending current of steam and rarified air, mingle with the 
atmosphere and exhibit the phenomenon of sinoke ; and we may 
further observe that the amount of smoke produced in this way is 
usually in the inverse ratio to the amount of combustion. 

So, when decaying vegetables are separated into minute parti- 
cles by the action of the heat and moisture of autumn, the 
atmosphere will take up large quantities of these particles before 
they are completely converted into their original elements, or are 


permitted to form new compounds. ‘The * smoky days” will then 


commence, and will continue, with occasional interruptions from 
changes of the weather, tll the severity of winter puts a stop to 
the progress of decay aud the smoke is precipitated. They will 
then cease, but will return with the opening spring, and continue 
till the disolution of the last year’s leaves is completed, when but 
little smoke will be observed in the atmosphere until the sueceed- 


ing autumn. 
The aborigines of our country were so accustomed to observe 


this smoky siate of atmosphere that it is said to have been a gen- 
eral maxim among them that there must be thirty smoky days both 
in spring and autumn. And indeed such was their confidence of 
their occurrence in autumn, that they felt no apprehension of be- 
ing overtaken by winter until the thirty smoky days were elapsed. 
This phenomenon was also universally noticed by the early Europe- 
an settlers of this country ; and asthe smoky daysin autumn were 
usually attended by an almost perfect calm anda high temperature, 
they denominated them, probably in allusion to the above maxim, 
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th: “Indian Summer.” But from the commencement of the set- 
tlement, the Indian Summers seem to have gradually become 
more and more irregular and less strikingly marked in their char- 
acter until they have alinost ceased to be observed. Now acdmit- 


ting the hypothesis which we have advanced, this is precisely what 
we should expect. When our ancestors arrived in this country, 
the whole continent was covered with one uninterrupted and 
luxuriant mantle of vegetation, and the amount of leaves and other 
vegetable productions, which were then exposed to spontaneous 
dissolution upon the surface of the ground, would be much great- 
er than after the forests were cut down and the lands cultivated. Ey- 
ery portion of the continent being equally shielded by the forests, the 
heat, though less intense, on account of the immense evaporation 
and other concurring causes, would be more uniformly distributed, 
and the changes of wind and weather would be less frequent than 
after portions ofthe forests had been removed and the atmosphere 
over these portions subjected to sudden expansions from the influ- 
ence of the sun upon the exposed surface of the ground. Indeed, 
few facts are better established than, that our winds are more va- 
riable, our weather more changeable, our mean anunal temperature 
higher, and our annual amount of snow and rain less than when 
the settlement of this country was commenced. And the same 
“auses, Which have produced such remarkable changes in other 
respects, and, which are undoubtedly the clearing and cultivating 
of the country, we believe to have been sufficient to destroy in a 
great measure the peculiar features of our Indian Summers. The 
variableness occasioned in the winds hy cutting down the forests, 
would of itself be sufficient to scatter and precipitate these brood- 
ing eceans of smoke and prevent the continuance of those seasons 
of dark and solemn stillness, which were, in ages that are past, 
the unerring harbingers of a long and dreary winter. 

It has not been uncommon, even within our own recollection, to 
observe the atmosphere to be so completely filled with smoke as 
to occasion for a short time a darkness approaching that of 
night.—The most remarkable darkness in the day time, which has 
failen within our own obseryation, (excepting the total eclipse in 
1806,) was in the fall of 1819, and a similar one, but not so intense, 
in the spring of 1820. At both these seasons the darkness was so 
great, fur a short time, near the middle of the day, that a book of 
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ordinary print could not be read in the open air without extreme 
difficulty. "The darkness in both cases was occasioned principally 
by sinoke, and the summer of 1819 is known to have been very 
remarkable for the abundant growth of vegetation. But the most 
remarkable darkness of this nature of which we have any knowl- 
edge, was on the memorable 19th of May, 1780, emphatically de- 
nominated the dark day.—This darkness is known to have covered 
all the northern parts of the United States and the Canadas, and 
to have reached from lake Huron, eastwardly, over a considerable 
portion of the Atlantic ocean, but the limits of its extent are not 
ascertained. It was occasioned principally by a dense smoke 
which evidently had a progressive motion from southwest to 
northeast. [t was in some few places a¢companied with clouds 
and rain. ‘The darkness is said to have been so great through 
nearly the whole of this extensive region as to cause an entire 
suspension of business during the greater part of the day where 
the country was settled, and in many places it was such as to 
render lights as pecessary as in the night time. 

Several hypotheses have been advanced to account for this 
remarkable occurrence, such as an eruption of a volcano in the 
interior of the continent, the burning of prairies, &c. ; but admit- 
ting the one which we have advanced, it receives an easy expli- 
cation. The regions of the southwest are known to be extremely 
prolific, and to be deeply covered with forests and plants, whose 
leaves and perishable parts would be sufficient during their decay 
to fill the atmosphere to almost any extent, and nothing more 
would be tiecessary to the production of the phenomenon above 
described but a change of the atmospheric pressure which should 
produce a sudden condensation, and a southwesterly wind. 


BIOGRAPHY OF COL SETH WARNER, 

Of that little band of patriots, who were at the head of the op- 
position to New York during the memorable controversy between 
that province and the New Hampshire grants, Colonel Seth Warner, 
with perhaps the exception of Colonel Ethen Allen, was the most 
active and efficient. .And, as he is also entitled to remembrance 
and respect for the important services which he rendered hig 
country during the war of the revolution, we need offer no apola- 
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gy for presenting the following biographical sketch from Doctor 
Williams’ History of Vermont. 

Colonel Seth Warner was born at Woodbury, in the colony of 
Connecticut about the year 1744, of hovest and respectable parents. 
Without any other advantages for an education than what were 
to be found in the common schools of the town, he was early dis- 
tinguished by the solidity and extent of his understanding. About 
the year 1763, his parents purchased a tract of land in Bennington, 
and soon after removed to that town with their family. In the 
uncultivated state of the country, in the fish, with which the rivers 
and ponds were furnished, and in the game with which the woods 
abounded, young Warner found a variety of objects suited to his 
favorite inclinations and pursuits ; and he soon became distinguish- 
ed as a fortunate and indefatigable hunter. 

His father, Captain Benjamin Warner, had a strong inclination 
to medical inquiries and pursuits; and agreeably to the state of 
things in new settlements, had to look for many of his medicines 
in the natural virtues of the plants and roots, that were indigenous 
to the country. His son Seth frequenily attended him in these 
botanical excursions, contracted something of his father’s taste for 
the business, and acquired more information of the nature and 
properties of the indigenous plants and vegetables, than any other 
man inthe country. By this kind of knowledge he became useful 
to the families in the new settlements, and administered relief in 
many cases, Where no other medical assistance could at that time 
be procured. By such visits and practice, he became known to 
mest of the families on the west side of the Green Mountains; 
and was generally esteemed by them a man highly useful, both on 
account of his information and humanity. 

About the year 1765 a scene began to open, which gave a new 
turn to his active and enterprizing spirit. The lands on which the 
settlements were made had been granted by the Governors of 
New Hampshire. The government of New York claimed juris- 
diction to the eastward as far as Connecticut river ; denied the au- 
thority of the Governor of New Hampshire to make any grants to 
the west of Connecticut river ; and announced to the inhabitants, 
that they were within the territory of New York, and had no legal 
title to the lands on which they had settled. The controversy be- 


came very serious between the two governments, And after some 
19* 
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years spent in altercation, New York procured a decision of George 
If[. in their favor. This order was dated July 20th, 1764, and de- 
clared, “ the western banks of the river Connecticut, from where 
it enters the province of Massachusetts Bay, as far north as the 
45th degree of northern latitude, to be the boundary line between 
the said two provinces of New Hampshire and New York.” No 
sooner was this decreeprocured, than the Governor of New York 
proceeded to make new grants of the lands, which the settlers had 
before fairly bought of the crown, and which had been chartered 
to them in the king’s name and authority by the royal Governor 
of New Hampshire. All became a scene of disorder and danger. 
The new patentees under New York brought actions of ejectment 
against the settlers. The decisions of the court at Albany were 
always in favor of the New York patentees ; and nothing remained 
for the inhabitants but to buy their lands over again, or to give up 
the labors and earnings of their whole lives to the new claimers 
under titles from New York. 

In this scene of oppression and distress, the settlers discovered 
the firm and vigorous spirit of manhood. All that was left to them, 
was either to yield up their whole property to a set of unfeeling 
land-jobbers, or to defend themselves and property by foree. ‘They 
wisely and virtuously chose the latter; and by a kind of consent, 
Ethan Allen and Seth Warner became their leaders. No man’s 
abilities and talents could have been better suited to his business 
than Warner’s. When the authority of New York proceeded with 
an armed force to attempt to execute their laws, Warner met them 
with a body of Green Mountain Boys, properly armed, full of reso- 
lution and so formidable in numbers and courage, that the Goy- 
ernor of New York was obliged to give up his method of proceed- 
ing. When the Sheriff came to extend his executions, and eject 
the settlers from their farms, Warner would not suffer him to 
proceed. Spies were employed to procure intelligence, and pro- 
mote division among the people. When any of them were taken, 
Warner caused them to be tried by some of the most discreet of 
the people; and if declared guilty, to be tied to a tree and whip- 
ped. An officer came to take Warner by force ; he considered it 
as an affair of open hostility ; engaged, wounded, and disarmed 
the officer ; but with the honor and spirit of a soldier, spared the 
life of the enemy he had subdued. These services appeared in a 
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very different light to the settlers, and to the government of New 
York. The first considered him as an eminent patriot and hero ; 
to the other he appeared as the first of villains and rebels. To 
put an end to all further exertions, and to bring him to an exem- 
plary punishment, the government of New York, on March 9th, 
1774, passed an act of outlawry against him; and a proclamation 
was issued by W. Tryon, Governor of New York, offering a re- 
ward of fifty pounds to any person who should apprehend him. 
These proceedings of New York were beheld by him with con- 
tempt; and they had no other effect upon the settlers, than to 
unite them more firmly in their opposition to that government, 
and in their attachment to their own patriotic leader thus wantonly 
proscribed. 

In services of so dangerous and important a nature, Warner was 
engaged from the year 1765 to 1775. That year a scene of the 
highest magnitude and consequence opened upon the world. On 
the 19th of April, the American war was begun by the British 
troops at Lexington. Happily for the country it was cemmenced 
with such circumstances of insolence and cruelty, as left no room 
for the people of America to doubt what was the course wliich 
they ought to pursue. The time was come, in which total sub- 
jection, or the horrors of war, must take place. All America pre- 
ferred the latter; and the people of the New Hampshire grants 
immediately undertook to secure the British forts at Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. Allen and Warner immediately engaged in*the 
business. Allen took the command, and Warmer raised a body of 
excellent troops in the vicinity of Bennington, and both marched 
against Ticonderoga. They surprized and took that fortress on 
the morning of the 10th of May ; and Warner was sent the same 
day with a detachment of the troops to secure Crown Point. He 
effected the business, and secured the garrison, with all the war- 
like stores, for the use of the continent. 

The same year Warner received a commission from Congress 
to raise a regiment, to assist in the reduction of Canada, He 
engaged in the business with his usual spirit of activity ; faised his 
regiment chiefly among his old acquaintance and friends, the Green 
Mountain Boys, and joined the army under the command of Gen- 
eral Mongon+ry. ‘The Honorable Samuel Safford of Bennington, 
was his Lieutenant Colonel. Their regiment conducted with 
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great spirit, and acquired high applause in the action at Longueil, 
in which the troops designed for the relief of St Johns were to- 
tally defeated and dispersed, chiefly. by the troops under the com- 
mand of Coionel Warner. The campaign ended about the 20th 
of November, in the course of which ‘Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 
Chamblee, St Johns, Montreal, and a fleet of eleven sail of ves- 
sels had been captured by the American arms. No man in this 
campaign had acted with more spirit and enterprise than Colonel 
Warner. ‘The weather was now become severe, and Warner’s 
men were too miserably clothed to bear a winter’s campaign in 
the severe climate of Canada. They were accordingly discharged 
by Montgomery with particular marks of his respect, aud the 
most affectionate thanks for their meritorious services. 

Warner returned with his men to the New Hampshire grants, 
but his mind was more than ever engaged in the cause of his 
country. Montgomery, with a part of his army, pressed on to 
Quebec, and on December 8ist was slain in an attempt to carry 
the city by storm. Tliis event gave an alarm to all the northern 
part of the colonies; and it became necessary to raise a re-en- 
forcement to march to Quebee in the midst of winter. The dif- 
ficulty of the business suited the genius and ardor of Warner's 
mind. He was at Woodbury in Connecticut when he heard the 
news of Montgomery’s defeat and death; he instantly repaired 
to Bennington, raised a body of men, and marched in the midst 
of winter to join the American troops at Quebee.—The campaign 
during the winter proved extremely distressing to the Americans, 
In want of comfortable clothing, barracks, and provisions, most 
of them were taken hy the simall pox, and several died. At the 
opening of the spring in May, 1776, a large body of British troops 
atrived at Quebec to relieve the garrison. The American troops 
were forced to abandon the blockade wiih circumstances of great 
distress and confusion. Waruer chose the most diflicult part of 
the business, remaining always with the rear, picking up the lame 
and diseased, assisting and encouraging those who were the most 
unable t6 take care of themselves, and generally kept but a few 
miles in advance of the British, who were rapidly pursuing the 
retreatingsAmericans from post to post. By steadily pursuing this 
conduct he brought off most of the invalids ; and we‘h this corps 
of the infirm and diseased he arrived at Ticonderoga, a few days 
after the body of the army had taken possession of that post. 
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Highly approving his extraordinary exertions, the America 
Congress on July 5th, 1776, the day after they had declared in- 
dependence, resolved to raise a regiment out of the troops which 
had served with reputation in Canada. Warner was appointed 
Colonel, Safford Lieutenant-colonel of this regiment; and most of 
the other oflicers were persons who had bevn distinguished by 
their opposition to the claims and proceedings of New York. By this 
appointinent he was again placed in a situation perfectly agreeable to 
his inclination and genius; and in conformity to his orders he repair- 
ed to Ticonderoga, where he remained till the close of the campaign, 

On January Lith, 1777, the convention of the New Hampshire 
grants declared the whole district to be a sovereign and indepen- 
dent state, to be known and distinguished ever after by the name 
of Vermont. The commiitece of satety in New York were then 
sitting, and on January 20th, they aunouneed the transaction to 
Cougress, complaining in high terms of the conduct of Vermont, 
censuring it as a dangerous revolt and opposition to lawful au- 
thority ; and at the same time remonstrating against the proceed- 
ings of Congress in appointing Warner to the command of a 
regiment independent of the legislature, and within the bounds of 
that state: “especially,” said they, “as this Colonel Warner hath 
been constantly and invariably opposed to the ligislature of this 
state, and hath been, on that account, proclaimed an outlaw by 
the late government thereof. It is absolutely necessary to recall 
the commissions given to Colonel Warner and the oflicers under 
him, as nothing else will do us justice.” No measures were ta- 
ken by Congress at that time, either to interfere in the eivil contests 
between the two states, or to remove the Colonel from his com- 
mand, Anxious to efiect this purpose, the convention of New 
York wrote further on the subject on March Ist, and among other 
things declare, “that there was not the lest probability that Colo- 
nel Warner could raise such a number of men as would be an 
object of public concern.” Congress still declined to dismiss so 
valuable an otlicer from their service. On June 23d, Congress was 
obliged to take up the controversy between New York and Ver- 
mont; but instead of proceeding to disband the Colonel’s regiment, 
on June 30th, they resolved, “ that the reason which induced Con- 
gress to form that corps, was, that many officers of different states 
who had served in Canada, and alleged that they could soon raise 
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a regiment, but were then unprovided for, might be reinstated in 
the service of the Unitee States.” Nothing can give us a more 
just idea of the sentiments which the American Congress entertain- 
ed of the patriotic and military virtues of the Colonel, than their 
refusing to give him up to the repeated solicitations and demands 
of so respectable and powerfui a state, as that of New York. 

The American army stationed at Ticonderoga were forced to 
abandon that fortress on July 6th, 1777, in a very precipitate and 
irregular manner. ‘The C-‘onel with his regiment retreated along 
the western part of Vermont, through the towns of Orwell, Sud- 
bury, and Hubbardton. At the last of these towns, the advanced 
corps of the British army overtook the rear of the American troops 
on the morning of the 7th of July. The American army, all but 
part of three regiments, were gone forward ; these were part of 
Hale’s, Francis’s and Warner’s regiments. The enemy attacked 
them with superior numbers, aud the highest prospect of success, 
Francis and Warner opposed them with great spirit and vigor ; 
and no officers or troops could have discovered more courage and 
firmness than they displayed through the whole action.—Large 
re-enforcements of the enemy arrriving it became impossible to 
make any effectual opposition. Francis fell in a most honorable 
discharge of his duty. Hale surrendered with his regiment. Sur- 
rounded on every side by the enemy, but calm and undaunted, 
Colorel Warmer fought his way through all opposition, brought off 
the troops that refused to capitulate with Hale, checked the ene- 
my in their pursuit, and, contrary to all expectation, arrived safe 
with his troops at Manchester. To the northward of that town 
the whole country was deserted; the colonel determined to make 
a stand at that place ; encouraged by his example and firmness, a 
body of the militia soon joined him; and he was once more, in a 
situation to protect the inhabitants, harrass the enemy, and break 
up the advanced parties. 

On the 16th of August, the vicinity of Bennington became the 
seat of a memorable battle. Col Baume had been despatched by 
General Burgoyne to attack the American troops and destroy the 
magazines at Bennington. General Stark, who. commanded at 
that place, had intelligence of the approach of the enemy ; and 
‘gent orders on the morning of the 16th to colonel Warner at Man- 
clitster, to march immediately to his assistance. In the mean 
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time Starks with the troops which were assembled at Bennington, 
had attacked the enemy under colonel Baume, and, after a severe 
action, had captured the whole body. Just as the action was fin- 
ished intelligence was received that a large re-enforcement of the 
enemy had arrived. Fatigued and exausted by so long and se- 
vere an action, Stark was doubtful whether it was possible for 
his troops to enter immediately upon another battle with a-fresh 
body of the enemy. At that critical moment Warner arrived 
with his troops from Manchester.’ Mortified that he had not 
been in the action, and determined to have some part in the 
glory of the day, he urged Stark immediately to commence an- 
other action. Stark consented: aud the colonel instantly led on 
his men to battle. The Americans rallied from every part of the 
field, and the second action became as fierce ani decisive as the 
first. The enemy gave way in every direction; great numbers of 
them were slain, and the rest saved themselves altogether by the 
darkness ofthe night. Stark ascribed the last victory very much 
to Colonels Warner and Herrick ; and spoke in the highest terms 
of their superior information and activity, as that to which he 
principally owed his success. ‘The success at Bennington gave a 
decisive turn to the affairs of that campaign. Stark, Warner, and 
the other officers, with their troops, joined the army under Gener- 
al Gates ; victory every where followed the attempts of the north- 
erm army; and the campaign terminated in the surrender of 
Burgoyne and his whole army, at Saratoga, on Oct. 17, 1777. 

The contest in the northern department being in a great meas- 
ure decided by the capture of Burgoyne, Warner had no further 
opportunity to discover his prowess in defence of his beloved state; 
hut served occasionally at different places on Hudson’s river, as 


the circumstances of the war required, and always with reputation, 


Despairing of success in the northern parts, the enemy carried the 
war intg the southern states ; and neither New York er Vermont 
any longer remained the places of distinguished enterprise. But such 
had been the fatigues and exertions of the colone!, that when he 
returned to lis family in Bennington, his constitution, naturally 
firm and vigorous, appeared to be worn down; and nature declin- 
ed under a complication of disorders, occasioned by the exéessive 
jabors and sufferings he had passed through. 

Most of those men who have been engaged with uncommén 
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ardor in the cause of their country, have been so swallowed up 
with the patriotic passion, as to neglect that attention to their pri- 
vate interest which other men pursue as the ruling passion.— Thus 
it proved with Colonel Warner. Intent at first upon saving a 
state, and afterwards upon saving a country, his mind was so 
entirely engaged in those pursuits, that he had not made that pro- 
vision for his family, which to most of the politicians and land- 
jobbers was the ultmate end of all their measures and exertions. 
With a view the better to support his family, he removed to Wood- 
bury, where in the year 1785, he ended an active and useful life 
in high estimation among his friends and countrymen. 

His fainily had derived little or no estate from his services. 
After his death they applied to the general assembly of Vermont 
for a grant of land. The assembly with a spirit of justice and gen- 
erosity, remembered the services of Colonel Warner, took up the 
petition, and grented a valuable tract of land to his widow and 
family ; a measure highly honorable to the memory of Colonel 
Warner, and of that assembly. 


For the Green Mountain Repository. 
TOBACCO. 
-Vicotiana tobacum. 

The Nicotiana is a genus of plants of the 
order monogynia in the class pentandria. It 
belongs to the 28th natural order called luridac. 
There are seven or eight species belonging to 


he genus nicotiana, the most remarkable of 


which is the tobacum, or common tobacco plant. 
This plant was unknown to the civilized world 
until about the year 1760, when it was imported 
into Europe, from America, by the Spamiards, It 
had at this time been long in use among the Indians, and was 
called by them in some places yoli, and in other places, paetun. 
It was first importeti into Spain from Tobaco, a province of Yu- 
catan, and from this place it derives its present name. ‘The fol- 
lowing remarks, respecting the introduction and use of tobacco in 
Europe, are from the Journal of Health for September. 
~ Jt is Somewhat remarkable that the use of tobacco should have 
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become so general throughout every portion of the civilized world, 
and at so early a period after the plant became known in Europe, 
especially when we recollect that its use was at first denounced 
by Kings, Emperors and Councils, and forbidden by the bulls of 


two successive Popes. 

The first account we have of the tobacco is that of Romanus Pane, 
a Spanish monk, whom Columbus, in his second departure from 
America, had left in that country, and who became acquainted 
with the plant in St Domingo. This account was published in 
1496. It does not appear, however, that the use of tobaeco was 
commenced in Europe until after the middle of the 16th Century, 
when Jean Nicot, envoy from France at the Court of Portugal 
transmitted the seeds of the tobacco plant to Queen Catharine de 
Medicis; from which circumstance it has obtained its betanical 
name of Nicotiana. In 1604, James the first, of England, endeavy- 
ored by means of heavy imposts, to abolish the use of tobacco in 
his dominions ; very properly considering it to be “ @ most noxious 
and filthy weed.” As early as 1610, the smoking of tobacco was 
known at Constantinopie. To render the custom ridiculous, a 
Turk, who had been found smoking, was conducted about the 
streets with a pipe passed through his pose. For a long time after 
this the Turks purchased tobacco, and of the worst quality from 
the English. It was long before they learned to cultivete the plant 
for themselves. In 1619, King James the first, of England, wrote his 
celebrated “ miscoapno” against the use of tobaceo, and order- 
ed that no planter in Virginia should cultivate more than one 
hundred pounds per annum. Five years subsequently, Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. published a bull of excommunication against all who 
should take snuff in church, because then already some Spanish 
ecclesiastics used it even during the celebration of mass. In 
1634 smoking was forbidden in Russia under the penalty of having 
the nose cut off. In 1653 some of the inhabitants of the Canton 
of Apenzell in Switzerland began to indulge in the habit of smok- 
ing. At first the children ran after them in the streets. The 
Council likewise cited the smokers before them, and punished 
them—they also commanded the innkeepers to inform against all 
such as should smoke in their houses. Towards the middle of 
the seventeenth Century, the police regulation of the Canton of 
Berne was made. which was divided according tothe ten com- 
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mandments. The prohibition to smoke tobacco was introduced 
immediately after the seventh commandment. The prohibition 
was renewed fourteen years subsequently, and a tribunal particu- 
larly instituted to put it in execution, the “Chambre du tabac,” 
which was continued until about the middle of the eighteenth 
Century. In 1670 and the two following years, smoking of tobac- 
co was punished in the Canton of Glarus by a pecuniary fine for 
every offence of one crown Swiss currency. In 1690, Pope In- 
nocent XII. excommunicated all who shonld be guilty of using 
snuff or tobacco in the church of St Peter at Rome. In 1724, 
however, the bull of excommunication was revoked by Benediet 
XIV., who had himself acquired the habit of taking snuff. In 
1719, the senate of Strasburgh prohibited entirely the culture of 
tobacco, from an apprehension that it would prove injurious by 
diminishing the growing of corn. Notwithstanding all this formi- 
dable array of church and state against the use of tobacco—so 
essential an article of luxury was it deemed towards the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, that the revenue derived from the 
article of tobacco alone amounted in Portugal, Spain, Denmark 
and France, to upwards of ten millions of Rix dollars annually. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the use of tobacco had 
not its defenders; its eulogy was early pronounced by men of 
very considerable eminence. To the Hollander it was recom- 
mended as a corrective of the bad effects upon the body of a 
damp and foggy atmosphere—to the melancholy as an exciter of 
the nerves—to the sanguine as a preventive of apoplexy—to the 
asthmatic as a sofiner of phlegm—to the inhabitants of cold eli- 
mates as a warmer of the blood, and to the inhabitants of hot 
climates a3 a sure preventative against the plague and all conta- 
gious diseases. It was declared to be an excellent help to study 
by clearing the brain, and like wine to enliven the immagination 
of the poet. In fact, to believe all that has been said of tobacco, 
its discovery was to be viewed as one of the greatest blessings 


bestowed on man. ; 
Erskine’s famous lines in praise of tobacco smoking are well 


knownto the reader, as well as “ Browne’s pipe of tobacco.” Most 
of its supposed virtues are thus summed up by Howell in his 
letters ;* “If moderately, and seasonably taken (as I find you 


*Correspondence of James Howell, Esq. 1646. 
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always do) it is good for many things; it helps digestion taken 
a while after meat; it makes one void rheum, expels wind, and 
keeps the body open: a leaf or two being steeped over night in 
a littlhe white wine, is a vomit that never fails in its operation: 
itis a good companion to one that converseth with dead men, 
for if one hath been poring long upon a book, or is toiled with 
the pen, and stupified with study, it quickeneth him, and dispels 
those clouds that usually overset the brain. The smoke of it is 
one of the wholsomest scents that is, against all contagious airs, 
for it overmasters all other smells. Now to deseend from the 
substance of the smoke to the ashes, it is well known that the 
medical virtues thereof are very many; but they are so common 
that I will spare the insertion of them here.” 

Such was the esteem in which the virtues of tobacco were 
once held by men of sense—what then must have been the esti- 
mate of them by the vulgar. Happy would it be for our own 
countrymen, who trom the smallest even to the largest—from the 
humblest even to the greatest, are prone to indulge in the chew- 
ing or smoking or snuffing of tobacco—did the plant possess a 
tenth of the virtues that have been ascribed to it—disease or dull- 
ness they would never have known, and we are pursuaded no 
surly critic would ever have dared to pronounce a good poet, a 
chaste orator, or a correct historian an uncommon thing in Amer- 
ica 


INDEPENDENT STATES OF AMERICA. 


States. Population. Chief Cities. | Population. 


United States, 12,856,165 | New-York, 203,008 
Mexico, 8,000,000 | Mexico, 

Central America, 2,000,000 | Guatimala, 
Colombia, 2 § Bogota, 
Venezuela, § 3,000,000 } Corsa 

Peru, 1,600,C00 | Lima, 

Bolivia, 1,200,000 | Chuquisaca, 
Chili, 800,000 | Santiago, 
Buenos Ayres, Buenos Ayres, 
Uraguay, 2,000,000 ¢ Montevideo, 
Paraguay, Assumption, 
Brazil, 4,000,000 | Rio Janeiro, 
Hayti, 935,000 | Port Republican, 
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For the.Green Mountain Repository. 
ANCIENT WORKS AT CIRCLEVILLE, OFTO. 

The town of Circleville, Ohio, is built upon, and derives its name 
from an ancient circular fortification situated at the junction of 
Hagus creek with the Sciota river. The works, which it is our 
present purpose briefly to describe, are of unknown antiquity, and 
consist of two forts, one of which is an exact circle and the other 
an &xact square, tying as represented in the accompanying diagram. 

The circular fort is surrounded by two parallel walls with a 
deep ditch between them, and is 69 rods in diameter, measuring 
from outside to outside of the outer wall, and the walls were at 
least 20 feet high, measuring from the bottom of the ditch, before 
the town of Circleville was built. The inner wall was built of 
clay, which was probably taken up in the north part of the fort, 
which is now lower than the other parts. The outside wall was 
taken from the ditch, which is between the walls. The tops of 
these. walls were apparently about 50 feet asunder. There was 
but one passage into thjs fort, and that proceeded from the square 
fort. In the centre of the circular fort was an ancient mound of 
earth with a semicircular pavement on the eastern side, nearly 
fronting the gateway into the fort. 

The square fort measures 55 rods on every side ; and was, a few 
years since, about 10 feet in height. There were seven avenues, 
or gateways, leading into this fort, exclusive of that which commu- 
nieated with the circle. Four of these were at the corners and 
the others equally distant from these on the sides. Before each 
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ef these gateways was a mound of earth, several feet in height 
intended for the defence of the openings. 

On the outside of these forts are two lofty. mounds, one situated 
on the north side of the square and the other to the south west of 
the circle. The sides of the square face, with very little variation, 
the four cardinal points; the top facing the north. 

Ancient works, consisting of walls and mounds are very numer- 
ous on the Ohio and Mississippi, and are believed to exist through 
the whole extent of country from the western part of the State of 
New York to the Rocky Mountains. These works are largest 
znd most numerous on the large streams and most fertile plains, 
being in some places many miles in extent. The mounds are 
from three or four, to ninety feet in height, and their bases are 
from ten or twelve feet in diameter to several acres in extent. 
The walls aud mounds are usually of earth or clay, but are in 
some cases built of stone. ‘These works vary as much in form, as 
in their extent and magnitude, and were undoubtedly constructed 
for different purposes. Most of them, like the one we have de- 
scribed, were probably forts or works of defence, and military men 
have admired the skill and judgment with which they were located. 
But there are others, which were as evidently designed for places 
of amusement, or for religious worship, besides many, the object 
of which, cannot now be ascertained. 

From the number and extent of these ancient works it is certain 
that the great valley of the Mississippi was at some remote period 
of antiquity, filled with a dense and enterprising pepulation—was 
once the seat of a partially civilized and mighty empire. But 


what has become of these millions of people ? What great catas- 


trophe has swept them from the earth and blotted out even the 
tradition of their existence? These are questions, which never 
have been, and probably never will be, satisfactorily answered. 
Yhe works themselves are rapidly disappearing before the ad- 
vancement of cultivation, and the time is not distant when a knowl- 
edge of them can only be obtained from the books in which they 
are described. pia! 

For many drawings of these works, and interesting descriptions 
of the same, the reader is referred to a communication of Mr Caleb 
Atwater to the American Antiquarian Society, published in the 


jirst volame of their transactions 
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Although, by the negligence, or the want of friends, the Editor 
has been obliged to furnish, with few exceptions, all the original mat- 
ter which has hitherto appeared in the Repository, he has thought 
it might add interest to the work to introduce an editorial depart- 
ment, in which he can say things in his own name. Tle is ex- 
tremely anxious to render the work deserving the patronage of his 
fellow citizens, and he is fully sensible how very difficult it is for 
one person, by his own individual compositions to give to a peri- 
odical that variety, which is necessary in order to make it inter- 
esting to the different classes of readers. Ile would therefore re- 
peat, in his own name, his imvitation to his fellow citizens, to aid 
him in filling the Repository, with matter worthy of preservation, 
and worthy of the name, which this litthe work has assumed. 
With the present limited patronage, he can offer contributors no 
pecuniary compensation, but their communications would enable 
him to improve and enlarge the work without enhancing the price 
to subscribers ; and, as the work was thus made more worthy of 
patronage, the subscribers would doubtless increase, and, with 
them. the means of still further enlargements and improvements ; 
and thus it might in time be made to assume an elevated character, 
and to exerta salutary scientific, literary and moral influence u>>n 
ovr cummunity. 

The Editor knows very well that the introduction of popular 
tales and other light reading would render the Repository more 
attractive toa certain class of persons, but he had believed that 
the great majority of his fellow citizens were not of this class. 
He has therefore endeavored to fill the Repository with such things 
as he conceived would be interesting and useful to individuals 
and families as matters of reference, or for juvenile instruction, and 
has put the work in a form convenient for preservation. Should 
the work survive the present year, further efforts will be made to 
rescue from oblivion the biography of our early settlers, and the 
unrecorded incidents of our early history, and to render the work 
in other respects more attractive and useful. 
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Cults. Perhaps some apology is necessary on account of the 
roughness and rudeness of the cuts, which have been introduced 
into the Repository: but we shall only say that they have been 
designed for illustration and not for ornament, and have been made 
for the occasion by a person, who had no previous knowledge of 
the business and almost without materials or tools. 

———— 

Vermont Legislature. We intend, in a subsequent number, to 
give such a brief abstract of the proceeding of this body which, is 
new in session, as may be convenient and useful for reference, to- 
gether with a list of our state officers for the ensuing year. 


Indian Summer. Several of the last days of the month, the wea- 
ther andthe aspect of the heavens exhibited the characteristics of 
the Indian Summers of early times, and suggested the propriety 
of inserting the article under this head in the present number. 

=== 

The Silent Harp. The volume of poems by Miss E. Allen, which 
we announced, with some remarks respecting their unfortunate 
author, in the fourth number of the Repository, is just published 
under the title prefixed to this item. We may notice it more par- 
ticularly hereafier. 


The Repository as a School Book. 'Phe Editor would suggest 
to teachers the propriety of using the successive numbers of the 
Repository, as reading books in schools, when several subseribers 
for it can be obtained in the same district. Children will always 


be more interested in a new book than an old one, and, it is be- 
lieved, would learn to read much faster by frequently changing 
reading books. The matter contained in the Repository is, in gen- 
eral, such as would Le interesting and instructive to children and 
youth, and as the numbers succeed eaeh other once in four weeks, 
anew one would come by the time their interest in the preceding 
began to decline ; and the use of the several numbers for a short 
time in school by the older pupils, would not injure them for pres- 
ervation and usefulness in families. 

Erratum. In the seventh number of the Ropositcry, page 145, 
line Gth from the bottom, for, “ Alburgh contains about 1840 acres” 
read Alburgh contains about 18400 acres. 
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METEOROLOGICAL 
Buruineron, Vt., Lat. 44° 27’. Long.73° 14’. - Altitude above Lake 





1832, Thermometer. | Borer, RAIN | | ~ Winds. 
oct. . |S. R. IP. M. Y EV. Vii Ss. iP. M.,9 EV. lline sh? s M Morning. Noon. \Evening-| 








“12 =i cm zz 29.15 29.00 28.90 0.25 wy. eas Pome 


a: 3 | | 62) 28.85 28.80 28.90 0.66 - 
3/4) 47) 59,50 28.95 28.95 29.00 | 0.72 
45 5| 47) 58! 50 29.05 29.10 29.10 0.29. s, 
Bi 6) 438) 54! A6 29.30 29.40 29.40 | 0.13 
“617/391 $9} 4429.45 29,30'29.30! 
ir 44 29,35 29.20 29.40} 
GI) 44 29,60 29.50 20.65 
“65! 54 29.75 29.50 29.50) 
“61 60 29.40 29.20 29.10 | 
G0 37 28.90 29.05 20.15 
~ GI) 53 29.40 29.35 29.40 
8) G0 50 29.50 29.40 29.40 
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2 20,80 29.90 29.45 
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“BG! 53) 35 20.65 20.45 20.60) 
“3a ‘41; 31 20.70 20.55 20.90, 
~ 21} 38). 36 30.1030.10 29.90 
35 FD) 38 29.7529.30 29.70 
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JOURNAL. 


Champlain 250 feet. Distance from the Lake, one mile Kast. 


WEATHER. “Ere. yaaa ~ Remarks, a ite 


D.| Morn. | | Noon. "| Even’e. . 
“1 Cloudy” \Rain | Rain 
2 Cloudy Cloudy | Fair | Rain’ 
BFar Fair — | Rain a) 
4 Cloudy Cloudy € Lows dy 
“SIC loudy ( Towdy ‘Clear 
~6,Clear — Clear \Clear | Foggy Morning. 
7\Cloudy Fair ~ |Clear — Foggy Aurora Borealis. 
‘BiClear Clear Clear |, Heavy lai. 
“9 Fair Clear ~ Rain 
10 (Cloudy — ‘Rain |Rain 
11 ‘Cloudy ‘Cloudy ¢ Youdy 
12 Clear — Clear | Fair 
13 | Clear \Clear Clear r 
14 Fair Cloud dy | Cloudy Squalls of snow, hail and rain. 
15,Clear Clear _ Clear Hard frost. Aurora Borealis. 
16, Fair ‘Clear Clear ar | 
17\Clear | Clear (Cloudy 
18\Cloudy Rain |Cloudy | Rain in the night. 
19\ Clear — Cloudy |Clear | 
20 (Cloudy Cloudy (Cloudy | 
2i| Clear ‘Clear (Clear | Aurora Borealis 
22'Clear |Clowly |Rain | 
23) ‘Clowdy ‘Cloudy Cloudy | Drizzly. 
W Clear |Clear (Clear — 
25) Clear \Clear  |Clear 
26 tear ‘Clear \Clear | Tee upon standing water. 
































‘air ‘Cloudy | Rain | 
Niece |Cloudy | Cloudy — 
29| Cloudy \Clear |Clear 
0|\Clear | Clear | Clear ae Aurora Borealis very brilliant. 
31|Clear — |Clear __|Clear ~| Very smoky all day. ; 




















BAROMETER, 29.41 inches. 
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Additional Remarks.—By the foregoing table, it appears that the 
mean temperature of October this year, was 47.7 degrees, which 
is 1 degree warmer than October, 1828; and 2.5 degrees warm- 
er than the mean of Doct. Saunders’ observations. Range of the 
Thermometer from 21 to 65 degrees., equal to 44 degrees. Mean 
height of the Barometer 29.41 inches. Range of the Barom- 
eter, from 28.80 to 30.10, equal to 1.30 inches. Latter part of the 
month dry and pleasant. Several of the last days very smoky, 
resembling our ancient Indian summers. 


Solution of the question in No, 9. 


Let 12*°= the first sum, then 2?=the amount for 3 years 
x? +a2+ 10=the «mount at the end of the 4th year. 

2x? + 22 + 20=62,500=the amount for 7 years, Dividing 
by 2 and transposing x? + x=31,240 completing the square ana 


extracting the root, r=4/31,240+1— 1=176,249+ from 
which approximation $2? =$15,531+ which is the sum he 
began with. 

This question was not printed as was intended. It should 
have read, the last 3 years he squared the whole, instead of 
doubled the whole, in which case the answer would have been 
just $112,50 instead of $15531+ 


Questions.—1. I am required to plant a grove, 
To please the fair maid whom I love ; 
The grove required J must compose 
Of nineteen trees in nine straight rows : 
Five trees I must in each row place, 
Or never more must see her face. 
Will now some tyro lend his aid, 
To satisfy this curious maid ? 


2. — I drop a stone intoa well, and a plumet suspended 
on a string 15 inches long, makes 9 vibrations before I hear the 
stone strike the bottom, how deep is the well, how long is the 
stone in falling, and the sound in ascending : ? 
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SUMMARY. 


The State debt of Pennsylvania, is|}pumps. A part of it was broken off 
nearly eighteen millions of dollars.}}and remained in the vessel. 
Annual interest $880,000. | A roast."—The wits (says Ad- 


For the Methodist paper, called) dison) assert, that the word had its 
the Christian Advocate and Joar-| tise from an accident at the town of 
nal, and printed in New York, there’ Bath, in the reign of King Charles 
are 28,000 subscribers, 2,000 of II. It happened that on a public 
whom are in Ohio. j|\day, acelebrated beauty of those 


. times was in the cross bath, and 
The Rev. Dr. Adam Clark, of} ” vite + ae 
lone of the crowd of her admirers 


the Methodist church, and one of} Pepe . : 
ee . took a glass of water in which the 
the greatest linguists of the age,||.. 
died of the malignant cholera on fair one stood, and drank her health 
> hee 'to the company. ‘There was in the 


the 26tl * Aug ast, aged 69) ; tips ~ 
e 26th of August last, ag \place a gay fellow, half fuddled, 


tects ’ f __| who offired to jump in, and swore, 

A bookseller in London is said though he liked not the liquor, he 
to have in his possession nearly would have the toast. He was op- 
200 original letters of Robert Burns,) nosed in his resolution; yet this 
many of which have never been whim gave foundation to the pres- 
published. ‘ent honour which is done to the 

A pamphlet has recently been’ lady we mention in our liquor, 
published in South Carolina, enti-- who has ever since been called a 
tled “* How will Nullification work?” ** toast.” 


The Vineyards of Mr A. Geiger, | onenee 
of South Carolina, have this year Useful Maxims. 
produced 6500 gallons of wine, 
principally from the bland Virginia 
and Madeira grape. 


There is but one ~bject in life; 
he who has two has really none. 
\ | We judge of the horse on the 
The recent catalogue of Yale) road; of its rider at the inn. 
College contains the nameé of 434) [et every one reform one, and 
students, viz. Theological 49, Law) there will be a seneral reforma- 
31, Seinors 93, Juniors 75, Sopho-! tion. 
mores 88, Freshmen 98. The! He who is always finding fault 
Medical class, not having assem-| with others, is generally m fault 
bled when the catalogue was pnb-' himself. 
lished, are not included. The av- ‘To believe in one’s dreams, is to 
erage number of medical students) he always asleep. 
for the last 10 years has been 73. When men speak ill of thee, live 
The Smack Evergreen, of New, so that nobody shall believe them. 
London, was struck by a sword) Speech is the gift of all; but 
fish off cape Hatteras on the 14th’ thought, of few. 
of October. The blow was so vi-|| The most dangerous of wild 
olent as to split off about 2 feet of beasts is a slanderer; of tame ones, 
the plank, and jar the vessel alllla flatterer. 
over. The sword perforated the| Benefits reéeived should never 
vessel and occasioned a leak whiclylbe forgotten; bestowed, should nev- 
made it nescessary to resort to the|jer be remembered. « 
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| Whence it arose to life at first ;— 


POELRLOCAL DEPZELRMEN TL. 
For the Green Mountain Repository. 
LETTER An emblem is of man’s decay, 
| When life’s gay summer’s passed away 
FROM J. PEDAGOGICUS TO HIS MATES. | Life’s spring with us will soon be past, 
My task is o’er, the evening still, }Our Summer comes—it comes with haste. 
I trim my lamp, and seize the quill, | Already now the joys of prime, 
Well pleased to spend my liezure time Have flown upon the wings of time.— 
In writing prose, or scribbling rhyme. Though filled with cares our summer’s flight 
When wearied through the day with noise, Will speed its way as rapid quite, 
Of gabbling girls, and truant boys, |And but a few short days, at most, 
It calms the ferment of my brain, 'Ere Autumn’s chill and hoary frost, 
And puts my nerves in tune again ; Shall stint our faculties, and death 
While nature’s ever varying scenes Congeal our blood, and steal our breath. 
Afford me never ending themes. | Since life’s a year, that quickly flies, 
Now Autumn comes with chilly breath,; And man a plant, that shortly dies, 
To scatter blight, and gloom, and death. Let us my friends with studious care 
No fragrant flowers now deck the lawn, (Our time improve, our souls prepare, 


The beauties of the field are gone: 
The dying leaves by frost embrowned, 
With carpet spread the forest ground, 
While winter, dreary and severe, 
Comes on to close the varied year. 
In the parterre, the smiling rose, 
No more her blushing charms disclose, 
From field and wood no sacrifice 
Of song or perfume to the skies ; 
But ailent now the tuneful breath, 
And drooping nature yields to death. 

Can we unmoved, these scenes survey ?- 
See all things sinking to decay? 
Should not the autumnal gloom impart 
A serious lesson to the heart ? 

O yes, my friends, the varied year, 
An emblem is of man’s eareer. 
The spring which doth the world renew, 
And charms and beauties round us strew ;- 
When blooming orchards fragrance yield, 
And tlowery carpets spread the field ; 
When forests clothe themselves with leaves, 
And earth the scattered grain receives ;— 
The spring, I say, when nature smiles 
And gayety all care beguiles, 
Bespeaks our youth when peace and joy 
No soul corroding cares destroy. 

The Summer, when the ascending sun, 
Hath to his northern limits ruan— 
When growing corn and ripening grain, | 
The hill—tops crown and load the plain— 
When gayest blossoms of the field, 
To sweling fruits their stations yield, 
And birds, which late in thickets sung, 
Suspend their song to rear their young ; 
And all the beasts whieh range at large, 
With care protect their tender charge ;— 
Bespeaks our manhood and declares 
The season of our growing cares. 

But, friends, this season of the year, 
Bespeaks the close of man’s career. 
The Autumn, when the chilly breeze 
Embrowns the foliage of the trees ;— 
When all the verdure of the mead 
Is faded, withered, nipped and dead, 
And sinking back to join the dust, 


Nor be compelled to 
Our summer’s 
And we are 
With saints above in themes divine. 


But now no 
The midnight hour—: 
Advise me 


1v, at last, 
our Autumn past, 
unprepared to join 


, 
oer, 


Ll might the subject still pursue ; 
more ; my friends, adieu ! 
vy sinking fire, 
ld retire. 


Js'P. 


that I 
Oct. 3l. 
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A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 


To mark the sufferings of the babe 
That cannot sp its woe; 

To see the infint tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow ; 

To meet the meek, uplifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief, 

Yet can but tell of agony,— 
This is a mother’s grief! 


Through dreary days, and darker nights, 
Jo trace the march of death ; 

To hearthe faint and frequent sigh, 
The quick and shortened breath ; 

To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief, 

Though all is ended with its close,— 
This is a mother’s grief! 


To see, in one shoft hour, decayed 
The hope of future years ; 

To feel how vain a father’s prayers, 
How vain a mother’s tears; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the ehief 

Of all the treasured joys of earth,— 
This is a mother’s grief! 


Yet when the first wild throb is past, 
Of anguish and dispair, 

To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 
And think, ‘‘ my child is there ;’’ 
This bestcan dry the gushing tears, 
This yields the heart relief ; 
Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’ercomes a mother’s grief ! 


Dale. 





